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which carries no such vital spontaneity Mod- 
ernity is still the excuse, that, and the pragmatical 
'utility' that goes along with the illogical prefer- 
ence. The lopsided and half-way theory in many 
quarters is but a stalking horse against Greek. If 
it could dispose of that it would presently turn its 
tusks upon Latin too, with the same quarrel ! For 
us of Hamilton the sharp alternative would be, 
whether the college should continue to be itself, 
erect and fearless, or lapse into something else. 
Any curriculum must, in details, be subject to liv- 
ing revisions: but that does not imply truncation 
nor recreancy to the entire classical idea. If there 
are any who would have this college cease its em- 
phasis upon the foundational languages and elide 
Latin, as well as Greek, as requisite to a degree 
this writer does not know who they are. He 
hopes and thinks that few Hamilton alumni would 
thus see their college gelded. 

With regard to the A. B. degree without Greek 
President Stryker says: 

The present popular program asks "results" with- 
out regard to the quality. They who protect and 
abefi it would market the product by changing the 
label. They defend the adulteration of goods and 
would give to prepared turnip the diploma of horse- 
radish. They parade the 'economic' argument 
neglecting the social values of a ripe and rounded 
education, and the direct contribution of Greek 
thought and feeling toward this. It is a cheapen- 
ing of "results", and ever that is a dear economy. 



THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

The second annual meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle States and Maryland was 
held at George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C, on Friday and Saturday, April 24-25. 
The Friday afternoon session was opened by an 
address of welcome from Dr. Charles W. Need- 
ham, President of the University, who expressed 
his pleasure in receiving at the Nation's capital the 
members of an association whose special work is 
to preserve one of the most fundamental and neces- 
sary elements in education. 

Inasmuch as the papers will be published in full 
in later issues of The Classical Weekly, they are 
noted in the briefest manner in this report. The 
first paper was on Principles of Teaching Latin, by 
Miss H. May Johnson of the Eastern High School, 
Washington. Miss Johnson gave reasons which 
justify the study of Latin, stated the essentials in 
the matter of vocabulary and syntax, and discussed 
the course of reading, concluding by emphasizing 
strongly the part which the personality of the 
teacher plays in all successful teaching. In the dis- 
cussion which followed Professor Bristol expressed 
his pleasure in the stress which was laid upon the 
fact that Vergil is the crown of the preparatory 
school students' study of Latin. Professor Greene 
stated that in a high school with which he was 
familiar 800 out of a total of 1,200 students were 
studying Latin, induced thereto largely by the per- 
sonality of the classical teachers, and that one ele- 



ment in this growth was the plan of organizing the 
students into a Roman state. Professor Lodge 
approved the importance which Miss Johnson at- 
tached to personality, citing an instance of a teacher 
of Latin who by acknowledging her lack of sym- 
pathy with the idea of patriot'sm in general showed 
clearly her unfitness to teach the language and lit- 
erature of a nation whose highest ideals found ex- 
pression in devoted service to the State. 

Professor M. W. Humphreys of the University 
of Virginia gave an interesting talk on Greek In- 
ventions, or rather on Greek Discoveries, showing 
how many ideas supposed to be distinctly modern 
have their prototypes among the ancients, as, for 
example, the equivalent of our nickel-in-the-slot 
machine and even a form of the steam-engine and 
the fire-engine. Many scientific principles have in 
reality been merely re-discovered by modern schol- 
ars. Thus, Aristotle gives the same proofs' of the 
rotundity of the earth that are given now and 
Apollonius in his analytical geometry showed clear 
knowledge of the theory of co-ordinate axes and 
of differential and integral calculus. Ignorance of 
Greek on the part of mathematicians accounts for 
the general misconception of our deot to the Greeks 
in these matters. Additional testimony was given 
by Professor MacRae with regard to some of the 
most recent physical theories concerning the true 
nature of the atom. 

Professor William N Baker of Haverford Col- 
lege in his paper on Slang, Ancient and Modern, 
gave many interesting and amusing parallels in 
Greek and Latin to some of our most modern col- 
loquial phrases. It was shown that many of these 
latter had doubtless developed from conscious or 
unconscious imitation of classical turns of speech. 
The meeting then adojurned to attend a reception 
given to the association by the Washington Classi- 
cal Club. 

In the evening Professor Kirby Flower Smith, 
President of the Association, told in detail the vari- 
ous legends connected with the story of Sappho 
and Phaon. He concluded by setting forth him- 
self what he conceived to be an entirely possible 
form of the legend. After this paper a 
series of amendments to the constitution was 
passed. By one of these it was decided 
that each State and the District of Columbia should 
have a Vice-President to represent it (except that 
New York and Pennsylvania should have two each), 
and that these Vice-Presidents together with the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion and the Editor-in-chief of The Classical Week- 
ly should form the Executive Committee. It was 
decided that the dues should remain at $2.00, but 
that in future The Classical Weekly can be secured 
within the territory only by membership in the As- 
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sociation (this provision does not apply to libraries 
and institutions). 

The session on Saturday morning was opened by 
Professor John Greene, of Colgate University, who 
read a paper entitled, How far does the Word Or- 
der in Latin Prose indicate the proper Emphasis? 
His conclusion was that the ordinary rules laid 
down in the grammars are far too arbitrary and 
that owing to the universality of human nature the 
Latin and the English were, closer together in the 
choice of order .for the sake of emphasis than is 
generally supposed. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Dakin said that his suggestion to his 
students was, "Write this so that when you get 
done your readers will know that you are done". 
In sight translation, he continued, the student was 
told to "look for something to talk about". Pro- 
fessor Kellogg drew attention to the part which 
the laws of the rhythmical clausulae at the close 
of the sentence play in the order of words. This 
principle was fully recognized by the scholars of 
the Renaissance, so that they were able to enter 
more fully into the spirit of the ancient literatures 
in many ways than modern scholars commonly do. 
Professor Smith drew attention to Ziolinski's work 
on the rhythmical clausulae. Professor Knapp 
thought that the moral of the paper was that teach- 
ers should themselves follow the advice they give 
to their students and read Latin aloud with a con- 
scious effort to get the appeal to the ear rather 
than to the eye, remembering that the habit of the 
Romans of dictating their letters and books and of 
having slaves read to them, as well as the natural 
Roman bent towards oratory made Latin literature 
primarily intended for auditors rather than for 
readers, and hence best interpretable now by those 
who read it aloud. He mentioned in this connec- 
tion Nettleship's suggestive essay in his Second 
Series in which he accounts for the difference be- 
tween the periodic style of Cicero and that of Livy 
on the ground that Cicero's style is largely that of 
an orator addressing the people; his aim was there- 
fore to be within the comprehension, and his style 
is simpler than that of Livy, which is addressed 
wholly to readers. Professor Smith added that 
Cicero had also to persuade his auditors and that 
perhaps the doctrine of climax had grown in part 
at least out of the effort to overcome the natural 
inattention of the listeners (the orator reserved his 
best efforts and most important thoughts to the 
time when he was sure of his auditors' interest). 

Professor Mitchell Carroll of George Washing- 
ton University read a paper on The New Classical 
Philology. Professor Carroll believes that a new 
era has opened and that the Classics have profited 
by the scientific trend of modern thought in a wider 
correlation with the study of literatures of all that 
will throw light upon the life of the ancients, es- 



pecially in the domain of art and archaeology. 
An energetic discussion by Professors Lodge, 
Knapp and Wilson and Dr. Robinson followed, on 
the part which archaeology should have in classical 
teaching, Professor Carroll closing it by saying that 
we are now in the period of the copulative and not 
the disjunctive conjunction and that it is no longer 
a question of philology or archaeology but of philol- 
ogy and archaeology. 

Professor Rees of Adelphi College, in his paper 
on The Rule of Three Actors in the Greek Dramas 
aimed to show that the rule must be interpreted 
for the best period, merely as meaning that not 
more than three actors participated in the dialogue, 
not as meaning that three actors were made to 
carry all the parts of a play. 

Mr. J. B. Hench, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh, 
read a paper on The Teaching of Vergil (see The 
Classical Weekly, p. 149). At the outset, he advo- 
cated strongly the reading of Vergil before Cicero, 
chiefly on the ground of the interest of the story. 
Mr. Inglis objected to the reading of Vergil first 
on the ground of the difference in vocabulary and 
syntax from those of ordinary prose and the con- 
sequent unsettling of the students' knowledge 
which in the second year cannot have become firmly 
grounded. 

Professor D. A. MacRae of Princeton University 
in his paper on A Broader Approach to Greek 
showed the inadequacy in point of vocabulary of 
the Anabasis as a preparation for college Greek 
and how this fact led to a greater use of transla- 
tions in college than in the preparatory schools. He 
advocated the preparation of a list of simple, un- 
compounded words to be learned by the students in 
their preparatory course and said that he felt sure 
that the colleges would accept less in quantity if 
they could get more in quality. 

At the afternoon session resolutions forwarded 
by the New England Association looking towards 
the securing of greater uniformity in entrance re- 
quirements were approved by the Association and 
further .resolutions were passed empowering the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to take all possible steps to in- 
duce the colleges in the territory of the Associa- 
tion to agree upon a reform of the entrance exam- 
inations in Latin. The Association then elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, H. F. Dakin, Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, Barnard 
College, New York; Vice-Presidents, District of 
Columbia, Mitchell Carroll; New York, George P. 
Bristol of Cornell University and J. W. Scudder, 
Albany Academy; Pennsylvania, W. B. McDaniel, 
University of Pennsylvania, and J. B. Hench, 
Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh; New Jersey, 
George D. Kellogg, of Princeton University; Mary- 
land, H. L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Executive Committee was empowered to add 
Vice-Presidents for states not represented above. 

Then followed four papers, Aids in Teaching 
Caesar, by Miss Mary E. Harwood of the Girls' Lat- 
in School, Baltimore, illustrating by the stereop- 
ticon various ways in which a teacher of Caesar 
can make Roman life real and living to young stu- 
dents; this was discussed briefly by Professor 
Knapp; Aspects of the Speech in Vergil and the 
Later Roman Epic, by Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, of 
The Country School for Boys, Baltimore, in which 
the use of speeches by the various Roman epic 
writers was discussed and also contrasted with 
that of the Greek epic; this was discussed briefly 
by Professor Smith; Recent Archaeological 
Progress in Rome, by Professor Harry L. Wilson, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and The Excava- 
tions in Crete, by Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Barnard 
College. The last two papers were illustrated by 
the stereopticon and gave most interesting glimpses 
of the work that is being done in these vast fields. 

A cordial vote of thanks was tendered to the 
George Washington University, the University Club 
and the Washington Classical Club. The time and 
place of the next annual meeting were referred to 
the Executive Committee with power. 

T. E. W. 



REVIEWS 

Coin Types, Their Origin and Development. By 
George Macdonald, Honorary Curator of The 
Hunterian Coin Cabinet, University of Glas- 
gow. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons 
(1005). Pp. 230. 
Until the publication of this book no satisfactory 
explanation of the motives which determined the 
selection of types on Greek and Roman coins had 
been advanced. The view which was accepted up 
to the time of Ridgway's revolutionary attack (Or- 
igin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards) 
was that religious influence dominated the choice of 
types. The student who began his numismatic read- 
ing with Gardner's Types of Greek Coins and 
Head's Historia Numorum may well have been 
puzzled by the forced religious interpretation put 
upon many coin types. For example, the tortoise 
on the Aeginetan series was claimed as a symbol of 
Aphrodite, who is sometimes represented in sculp- 
ture as standing with one foot on this reptile, 
though our knowledge of the connection ends here; 
and the sepia on Eretrian coins was assigned upon 
no evidence to the cult of Poseidon. So also the 
explanation as religious symbols of the. mule-car 
on coins of Rhegium, the crab at Agrigentum and 
the astragalos at Himera is unconvincing. 

Still further into the realm of speculative fancy 
are we led when the rose on coins of Rhodes is 
accounted the attribute of Aphrodite, or, if not 



of Aphrodite, then of some other deity. And how 
shall we trace a religious significance in the sickle- 
shaped harbor on the coins of Zancle? These lat- 
ter are merely "types parlants" or punning allusions 
to the name of the city, of which there exist many 
clear instances, e. g, the wild celery (rfXivov) at 
Selinus, apple OijW) at Melos, lion's head (\(ur) 
at Leontini, pomegranate ((rlSy) at Side, seal (tfxiicij) 
at Phocaea, cray-fish (Afraids) at Astacus. 

Quite as perplexing is the so-called commercial 
theory, originated by Ridgway not to supplant but 
to supplement the religious theory, according to 
which many devices representing local animals or 
products are said to indicate the old local barter- 
unit of the days before metallic currency. Starting 
with the fact that the ox served as a unit of value 
before coins were used, Ridgway assumes that each 
district employed as a unit peculiar to itself some 
animal or product of the locality. This theory, 
while admittedly brilliant, and even specious on the 
face of it, assumes as truths many facts which 
remain to be proved. Beyond question Cyrene and 
Cyzicus traded respectively in silphium and tunny- 
fish, but that these ever formed a currency has not 
been demonstrated, and a tortoise-currency, a 
shield-currency or cuttle-fish ( !) currency seems 
less credible. 

But these hypotheses fail to make clear the origin 
of types, and the religious theory is especially weak 
in the case of archaic types. The simple badge 
theory of our author, which applies to types proper 
as well as to the subsidiary devices, or, technically 
speaking, 'symbols', is the only comprehensive prin- 
ciple on which to found an explanation. Postulat- 
ing that no theory is satisfactory which does not 
explain archaic types, and insisting upon the iden- 
tity in character and function of types proper and 
'symbols' or secondary devices, Macdonald proves 
that types and 'symbols' alike are the badges se- 
lected by the state and mint-authorities as guaran- 
tees of the weight and quality of the coin. The 
motives controlling the selection are several. The 
punning principle, the allusion to local flora and 
fauna or features of the .city and city-life, the re- 
ligious motive and the decorative instinct all play 
a part. The nine-fold classification of coin-types 
in Hill's Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins can 
be reduced by half, and immensely simplified by a 
recognition of four governing motives, the religious, 
the commemorative, the decorative and the initia- 
tive. Often two or more of these motives com- 
bined to determine the choice. 

Historically considered, the commemorative in- 
fluence was all-powerful in the archaic period, 
though the decorative influence was seldom in abey- 
ance. The religious motive, while not primary 
and exclusive, soon gained a wide supremacy and 
in the case of Greek coinage is predominant from 



